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Potted Plants as Wartime Christmas Gifts. 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.] 


GIFTLESS CHRISTMAS! 
that, ‘indeed, would be 
contrary to tradition and 
really seem like no Christ- 
mas at all! As Charles Dickens 
so aptly expresses it: “I have 
always thought of Christmas as 


a good time, a kind, forgiving, - 


charitable time, the only time 
I know of in the calendar of the 
year when men and women 
seem by ome consent to open 
their shut-up hearts freely. I 
believe it has done me good 
and I say ‘God bless it.’” 

Yet, with the ever increasing 
cost of the necessities of life and 
the constant and unexpected 
demands upon the purse, many 
persons who would like to open 
up their hearts freely, are con- 
fronted with the problem of 
providing a suitable expression 
of the Christmas spirit, with the 
small margin available this year, 
for the purchase of appropriate 
tokens of the good-will which 
they feel. But after all, it is the 
kind thought of the giver and 
not the intrinsic value of the 
gift that counts. “Kind thoughts 
make Christmas,” and so with 
a little forethough those who 
love to grow and care for plants 
have it at their command, 
though the purchasing power 
of the dollar has shrunk to less 
than half its value, to make one 
dollar do the work of two, by 

lanning *o grow and use as 

hristmas gifts, potted plants. 


And what could be more sym- . 


bolical of the Christmas idea of 
life, hope and good cheer, than 
a living, blooming plant? What 
gift could be more charming or 
appropriate ? 
Who giveth flowers'to feed the soul with joy 
As they unfold, doth: richest gift employ. 
—LJohn Caivin Kose.) 


In order to feel reasonably 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 








GLADIOLUS—A VALON. 


Introduwed by A. E. Kunderd in 1916. It is of the Kunderdi 
type and has a strong, large plant growth with flowers of very 
large size and beautifully ruffled. 

The color is a snowy white with a cloud of softest blush 
over-spread, and the throat is as beautifully marked as Mrs. 
Frank Pendieton. Mr. Kunderd describes it as having the gen- 
eral effect of a very choice Azalea or Rhododendron, and as one 
of the most beautiful of the show Gladioli. 








certain that the gift plant will 
thrive after it has been pre- 
sented and probably keep over 
for several seasons, it is meces- 
sary to select for the purpose, a 
plant that is of easy culture and 
that is likely to withstand the 
many adverse conditions of 
room culture. Most of the 
potted plants offered for sale at 
Christmas, and which are forced 
especially for the holiday trade, 
are very exacting in their cul- 
tural requirements, and : are 
totally unfitted to flourish in the 
close, hot, dry atmosphere of 
the average living room. That 
is why, when removed from 
the cool, moist, even greenhouse 
atmosphere, many a lovely and 
expensive gift plant soon per- 
ishes. 

The Christmas coloring of the 
Poinsettia is exquisite. The 
brilliant red of the bracts; that 
surround the clusters of florets, 
in combination with the hand- 
some foliage, make this plant 
an unusually effective and 
popular Christmas gift. The 
plants can be grown from seeds 
or from “heeled” cuttings, but 
they require ever watchful care 
to raise successfully. They 
must be watered and cared for 
regularly and are very sensitive 
to cold; a sudden change of 
temperature alone, often result- 
ing in the drooping of the beau- 
tiful foliage that is half the 
charm. Unless one is the fortu- 
nate possessor of a wel! regu- 
lated greenhouse, the Poinsettia, 
and that equally popular but 
delicate Christmas plant, the 
beautiful “Gloire de Lorraine 
Begonia,” are rather too difficult 
for the amateur to grow with 
favorable results. here are, 
however, numerous other va- 
rieties of handsome Begonias, 

(Concluded on page 126.) 
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A Beautiful Spirea. 


(Reprinted from Tie Gardeners’ Chronicle of America.) 


Of all the 
Spireas co m- 
monly avail- 
able, the palm 
for beauty 
and utility 
should gotothe 
Van Hoxttei 
variety. It is 
the most beau- 
tiful of the 
rather large 
family, and un- 
questionably 
the best for 
use on home 
grounds. In 
habit it is ex- 
tremely grace- 
ful, reaching a 
height usually 
of six feet, its 
long branches 
drooping 
gracefully at 
blooming time 





Flower umbels cf Spirea with a wealth 
Van Hoxitei of bloom. 
This Spirea 


is also known as “Bridal Wreath,” a name 
which admirably describes it, for certainly 
no bridal wreath could be handsomer in beau- 
tiful simplicity than a spray from this 
beautiful shrub. Its flowering season is 
May-June, coming in as the greatly popu- 
lar Forsythia, or Golden Bells, one of the 
earliest flowering shrubs, is going out of 
bloom. The tiny white flowers are carried 
in umbels about two inches across, closely 
set from base to tip of the branches. The 
golden centers of the little flowers when 
newly opened acid to their collective beauty. 

Not only for the beauty of its flowers does 
the Spirea Was Houttei take front rank 
among flowering shrubs. From the standpoint 
of utility it is also a leader. It is splendidly 
adapted to use as an informal hedge plant, 
is an admirable lawn subject, and is just as 
much to be desired in the shrub border. Be- 
sides its flowers, it is conspicuous through 
its handsome foliage, which retains its fine 
appearance throughout the summer, the 
color dark green above to paie bluish 
— beneath, reddening somewhat towards 


= Spirea Van Houttei never runsriot, indeed, 
it is one of the most practicable of shrubs. 
It requires little pruning except to preserve 
form of growth or to confine it. The prun- 
ing season is just after flowering has passed. 
On no account should pruning be practiced 


in late Summer or Fall, because it flowers in 
Spring on the growths made in the previous 
season. When pruning it is advisable al- 
ways to cut out the old wood, however, as 
nothing is to be gained by keeping it. 

Few shrubs are more hardy in our country 
than this Spirea, hence the possibility of its 
wide use. It is important when purchasing 
stock to see that what is procured is true to 
name. There is another variety which 
somewhat closely resembles it, one known 
as Cantoniensis, or Reevesiana. It is not as 
handsome as Van Houttei, and is only half 





Spirea Van Houtiei as a lawn shrub. 


hardy in the North. Like the other shrub 
varieties of Spirea, Van Houttei is not very 
particular as to soil, doing well in any 
moderately moist location. 

Propagation is usually effected through 
hardwood cuttings. 


Gladiolus growers in [the middle west 
report fine weather for digging where- 
as we understand that those in the east 
have had acold and damp time of it. 
Anyway, hard freezing weather has 
held off pretty well, and practically all 
stock was out of the ground before 
November Ist. The quality is reported 
as exceptionally good. 





Van Houttei used as an ornamental in group planting 
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A Neat Marking Stake. 


My only objection to growing Lilies, Gladi- 
oli and Dahlias, is that they usually need 
staking and I object to the conspicuous way 
in which the stakes show. Of course, I 
wouldn’t be without these grand flowers 
even if I had to put up with the objectionable 
stakes. In the past I have used the bam- 
boo stakes, that can be bought at most of 
the seed stores, and while they have some 
advantages over the usual rough stake, yet 
they failed to exactly suit. The past season 
I gave the subject some thought and finally 
devised a stake that seemed to answer my 
purpose, at least. The stakes of course, are 
of different lengths to suit the heights of the 
different flowers and the size of the stake 
will depend on the 
length. For a five-foot 
stake I found three- 
quarters of an inch 
square about right. At 
seme near-by saw-mill, 
waste material can 
usually be found that 
will answer the purpose 
first rate and may be 
had for very little money 
and sometimes for only 
the trouble of carrying 
them away. I next bore 
small holes beginning 
near the top and about 8 
or 19 inches apart, down 
te about the middle of 
the stake. After sharp- 
ening the bottom end so 
it may be driven into 
the ground easily, I 
mext paint the entire 
stake green and lay 
away to dry. Instead 
of using string to tie the 
plants to the stake I 
use green raffia, being 
more inconspicuous than 
the former. I at one 
time used tacks or small nails to keep the 
raffia from slipping down but found them 
more or less in the way and they were con- 
tinually catching on different things. The 
holes have no bad points. If the stakes are 
stored under cover during winter and oc- 
casionally re-painted there is no reason why 
they won’t last for a good many seasons.—- 
WALTER J. Warr in The Garden Magazine. 


we ee 


Here is one man’s impression of the 
Buffalo show of the American Gladi- 
olus Society last August : 

“T spent most of my time steering 

ple around amd answering their 
inquiries as to where Mr. Groff’s ex- 
hibit was; or John Lewis Childs’ or 
Mr. Kunderd’s; or where the flower 
was that took the Brive: and what was 
going to be done wth the flowers after 
the show was over; and what was the 
name of that pretty red one on the table 
over in the next room; and did they 
mix if they were planted too close te- 
gether ; and how Jelie Roos pronounced 
his name, and was Buffalo going to 
have another show next year; and 
what made Kunderd ask so much 
money for his bulbs; and were they 
worth it; and how should the word 
Gladiolus be pronounced; or was it 
Gladiolis, and so on. 


The great loss of Gladiolus corms 
and other flowering bulbs by frost last 
winter should be remembered and care 
exercised when the coldest weather 
comes. Geta reliable thermometer. 
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Hybridizing and Crossing the French Iris. 


PREPARING A. GARDEN. 


We were speaking of raising new 
flowers and you said there would be 
more hybridizers among gardeners if 
simple well illustrated descriptions of 
how to treat the common garden flow- 
ers were easily accessible. In this let- 
ter an attempt will be made to remove 
this difficulty, for one of the most 
common, the Iris. No attempt at or- 
iginality is made, nor will authorities 
be cited. In the dealers’ catalogues 
the ordinary ‘orm of Iris is called Ger- 
man Iris, to distinguish it from the 
Japanese, the Spanish, the Engiish and 
others. The designation German is a 
mistake, and should be abandoned. As 
this flower is the “bearing” of the royal 
house of France, the name French 
should be used instead of German. 

For ordinary use the terms Fleur de 
lis or Lilies of France are desirable. 
I prefer the latter, for it suggests the 
loveliness of ‘ilies and the grace of the 
French, qualities combined in a high 
degree in the flower. Giving the plant 
its right colloquial name is now of im- 

rtance for we are brothers with the 

rench in the struggle against that 
savage ethical code of the Hun Over- 
lords. The Iris is truly Everyman’s 
Orchid. It equals the Peony, the Lily 
and the Rose, yes, even surpasses them 
in etherial loveliness. These require 
rich soil, great care and skill. The 
Iris will grow in gravel and flourish 
under the unskilled and intermittent 
care of children. Some varieties have 
a perfume of surpassing delicacy. 
What more can be asked of any flower ? 
When a plant has such charming quali- 
ties we cannot have it in too many 
varieties. Already there are on the 
market several hundred, and a few al- 
most perfect ones; yet there is always 
a chance to breed others surpassing 
the finest ; the family is composed of 
so many unit characters new combina- 
tions may be very great. 


PREPARATION OF THE HYBRIDIZING 
GARDEN. 


The directions in this letter are 
applicable to the glacial drift soil of 

iew England. in more favored re- 
gions is amount of preparation 
might not be necessary. For a one 
man garden, where Iris is not a spe- 
cialty, five or six thousand square feet 
are enough. Make the garden long 
and narrow rather than short and wide. 
One hundred. by fifty feet is a good 
size. This size will give pleasant oc- 
cupation an at: crossing time, last- 
ing here three weeks, you can find in- 
teresting work three hours a day. 


PLOWING AND CULTIVATING. 


_ Plow as soon in spring as the soil is 
in condition. What is more beautiful 
after the long winter of the north than 
the warm earth as it rolls, shining and 
smooth from the polished steel, sug- 
gesting the coming of new life, green 


(Reprinted by permission from Horticulture, Boston.) 


By WILLIAM ROLLINS. 


fields and blossoms? Get out muck 
from some depression in a deciduous 
forest, into which the leaves have 
washed for ages, waiting for your com- 
ing, that they may be turned into 
lovely flowers. Spread six inches deep 
over the plowed area. On top put one 
ton of ground limestone. Horse culti- 
vate once a week to keep down weeds. 
Early im this letter it was written Iris 
would grow in poor soil, but for a gar- 
den where we want to try for mutants 
or where crossing is to be done, much 
care should be given to the soil. Make 
it rich, light, and just moist enough. 
As some seasons are very dry and hot, 
arrange to have water run between the 
rows. Heat and dryness may shorten 
the blossom season one-half, yet we are 
told the garden Iris likes to be baked. 
It really likes ideal weather, and soil 
just moist enough that when taken in 
the hamd and pressed together, clings 
lightly. This does not refer to the 
Japanese, which, should be flowered in 
water but drained after blossoming, or 
to the water Irises. 


PREPARATION THE NEXT SPRING. 


In May, of the year after the first 
plowing, replow, harrow and spread 
on a thousand pounds of the following 
plant food. Slag phosphate—750 lbs., 
the best sulphate of potash you can 
buy—225 lbs., permanganate of potash 
—25 Ibs. Harrow until dirt, muck and 
chemicals are we!l mixed. Cultivate, 
to keep down weeds until planting 
time. The first week in August plow 
trenches lengthwise of the garden, 
running the plow both ways for each. 
Make them four feet apart. Rows with 
so much unused land seem wasteful of 
space and fertilizer. If the rows are 
nearer, the whiffletree of the cultivator 
in swinging from side to side will 
surely break off some of the flower 
stalks and later valuable seed pods. 
Its name—whiffle (meaning to sway 
from side to side), shows this. The 
ends of this bar, generally of wood, 
should be sloped backward, rounded 
and polished, that in striking a stalk it 
may slip past, displacing, not breaking 
it. 

PLANTING. 


Before planting cut the leaves to 
within six inches of the rhizomes. Set 
the plants from one foot to eighteen 
inches according to the kind of growth 
they will make. Press the soil about 
the roots, with the feet, leaving the 
rhizomes two inches below the surface. 
Many years ago, someone seeing a 
matted and old bed of Iris, with the 
rhizomes half out of the ground, 
thought this was the way Iris liked to 
grow. This idea getting into garden 
literature, and dealers’ catalogues, 
stuck there. Really the appearance 
was a sign of a neglected bed. Always 
transplant before this state is reached. 
Rows should be kept narrow to ensure 
quick weeding. Matted rows are a 





nuisance and an expense. In bending 
over the outside stalks in weeding or 
crossing to reach the plants imside, 
some of the outside flowers and later, 
some of the valuable seed pods will 
surely be broken off. 

A garden for crossing is a distinct 
proposition from an artist’s garden, 
where flowers are grown in great 
masses of one color, different colors 
being grouped to produce a harmoni- 
ous effect. Such gardens are inceed 
art as much as painted pictures. Some 
of the great gardeners produce won- 
derful effects in this style. Such gar- 
dens require much labor and are ex- 
pensive. 

{ To be Continued. | 


Bound Volumes as 
a Reference Library. 


The four bound volumes of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER (1914 to 
1917 inclusive) contain more useful 
information regarding the Gladiolus, 
its culture, history and improvement 
than can be had from any other source. 
These four bound volumes also contain 
much useful information about other 
summer-flowering plants, but the Gladi- 
olus is especially well covered. These 
volumes contain the W. W. Wilmore, 
Jr., articles entitled, ““The Gladiolus 
Manual.” All information is quickly 
available by means of an index in each 
volume, and those who are interested 
in studying the subject cannot afford 
to be without these bound volumes. 
There has been no advance in the 
price. We are still furnishing the four 
volumes postage prepaid for $5.00. 
Furnished separately at the same rate, 
$1.25 each. Those who are interested 
in studying the practical and scientific 
features in connection with growing 
— should surely have a complete 

e. 


Gysophilas. 


The sprays of the well known “Baby’s 
Breath,” Gysophila elegans, are light and 
airy and of great value in bouquet and de- 
sign work. There is a double form, which 
is best propagated by division of the roots 
or by cutting the roots in pieces aid start- 
ing them in sand under glass in the sare 
way as Anemone japonica. Seed of the 
double form is sometimes advertised and a 
small proportion will come true. Occasional 
doubles may also be expected from sewings 
of the single form. The double variety has 
a much whiter appearance than the single 
and is preferred in the wholesale ‘lower 
markets. 

It is well to plant Gysophilas, especially 
the double ones, on land with a gentile slope. 
Some growers lost a number of their plants 
last winter on level ground. Thorough 
drainage being given, severe cold will not 
harm them. A sowing of G. panicuiata can 
be made advantageously now. The dwarf 
creeping form, G. repens, is a splendixi sub- 
ject for the edge of walks. It is earlier 
than G. paniculata and has larger, pearl- 


white flowers.— Florists’ Review. 
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“‘ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





How an Amateur Feels about Advertising. 


I have been interested in the growing of Gladioli and 
other flowers for a number of years and belong to that 
large class where individual orders amount to only a few 
dollars, but the aggregate runs into thousands. I believe I 
am fairly representative, and I don’t lose my interest in 
flowers after the planting and blooming seasons are over, 
or when winter snows cover the ground. In fact, that is 
the time when I get out my catalogs and lay my plans for 
the next season. 

My interest extends not only to flowers, but to the men 
who grow them for the market. I'd like to know some- 
thing of their acreage, the varieties they are growing, their 
methods of cultivation, harvesting, storage, etc. Why 
don't they tell us something about these things ? 

If I were a large grower, 1 would take large space in 
THE FLOWER GROWER and fill it throughout the year with 
matter that would not only be of great interest to the 
amateur grower, but would make him feel that he was ac- 
quainted with me and owed me some good will, and I am 
sure the additional expense would much more than be made 
up by the returns. 

When a new variety is shown in the spring advertise- 
ments, it is a stranger to me. I have already arranged my 
schedule and a new variety calls for a special appropriation 
—the chances are that I pass it up. Now, if along through 
the year the originator of the new variety had mentioned 
in his advertisements that he expected to market it the 
next year and would devote a few words to description of 
its habit of growth and characteristics, it would be an old 
friend of mine by spring and a sum would be set aside for 
its purchase. There is also much that could be told about 
the older varieties, and pictures of the blooms and the 
plants in the field would influence many sales. 

A half-page, for instance, would give the grower ample 
room and he is in position to furnish matter that would 
rival in interest anything to be found in the reading pages. 
There are a thousand and one things that the amateur 
would like to know, but which are such every-day matters 
to the grower that he fails to appreciate what fine indirect 
advertising their presentation would be. 


Ghe Flower Grower 
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The whole psychology of successful advertising lies in 
the seller’s ability to see things from the buyer’s point of 
view. It is asafe bet that if some grower would give us 
what we want, we amateurs would read his advertisements 
before we consulted the reading pages. 


HARMON W. MARSH. 





France and Flowers. 


If we may judge by what is written about the experi- 
ence with flowers of our soldier boys in France, our boys on 
their return home will be ready comverts to floriculture. 
One soldier boy, whose letter we read, stated that the gar- 
dens of France were three-quarters flowers and one-quarter 
vegetables. We suppose that he did not mean this literally, 
but the flowers looked-so good to him that the vegetables 
seemed to be small in proportion. 

France has taught the world a lesson in fortitude which 
will not soon be forgotten. France has also taught the 
world a lesson in floricu!ture in war-time which the world 
should not be slow to heed. All who have visited France 
during war-time speak of flowers—flowers everywhere. 
Possibly the flowers may have had much to do with the 
courage and splendid fortitude displayed by the French 
nation during the four years of terrible warfare which they 
have experienced. 

Anyway, those of our boys who have seen service in 
France will return to America fully imbued with the idea 
that flowers have a distinct purpose in life not at all related 
to mere display. Floriculture is surely due for a big boom. 


MADISON COOPER. 


Holland Bulbs for 1919. 


We understand that the Dutch government compelled all 
growers of bulbs in Holland to reduce their stocks, includ- 
ing Gladioli, one-third. Besides this we also understand 
that the labor situation in Holland has been so difficult and 
the financial situation so stringent that comparatively few 
Gladioli have been grown there during the past two years, 
especially during 1918. It seems, therefore, altogether 
probable that the importation of Holland bulbs (providing 
of course that transportation and custom difficulties are 
overcome) will be extremely small between now and the 
planting season of 1919. 

The war being over now there will be no submarines to 
interfere with shipment and the German declaration that 
bulbs were contraband of war is not now effective, but just 
the same there are transportation difficulties, and it takes 
time to arrange for shipments and it is improbable that any 
large stocks of Holland bulbs will come forward. How- 
ever, it is quite a long time between now and planting 
time, and it is possible that the Hollanders will be able to 
land their stocks in this country, what little they may have 
to spare, if they so desire. 








Some of our readers may think that Mr. Kunderd is get- 
ting more than his share of publicity for his varieties on 
our front cover page. Well, Mr. Kunderd has supplied us 
with some fine photographs. We would be glad to do the 
same for other growers with varieties of merit. Good pho- 
tographs of meritorious and well known varieties are hard 
to secure and we are always glad to use them. There is no 
objection to illustrating meritorious varieties even though 
not well known, but it is not our purpose to give publicity 
to varieties not already introduced to commerce. 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. | 





Cleaning Gladiolus Bulbs. 


N THOSE DAYS of long 
ago when Gladiolus gar- 
dens were scarce, my 
neighbor and I dug bulbs 

with aforkanc spread them 
on blankets, and sometimes 
on canvas taken surrepti- 
tiously from the grain binder 
in the tool house. We had 
early learned that bulbs 
could be cleaned easier and quicker 
when cured, so we spread them in the 
sunniest spot and when they were well 
dried, we tied strips of stout cloth 
around our fingers to prevent them from 
getting sore, and sitting on the ground 
pulled off the roots leaving the bulbs 
smooth and clean. If one of us stopped 
working and crooked a finger in weird 
and questionable fashion, it was not 
an invocation to unseen spirits or to 
the adorable Flora; it only meant that 
the string was too tight. We were 
seldom alone. The family cow staked 
in nearby late clover watched us in 
mild disgust—she had tasted bulbs and 
the memory of their flavor was not 





One of the Austin tables made especially for 
cleaning Gladiolus bulbs. 


pleasant. The collie, ever alert, gazing 
into the valley below, sniffed — 
ciously, as if he thought there might 

a share for him in the hidden treasure 
of the bronze-brown corn shocks, while 
our mascot, the cat, curled up on a 
corner of the canvas, blinking any 
at her half grown kittens as they 
danced and flirted with the falling 
leaves. Over head were the birds. 
Some gathering in restless flocks flut- 
tering and twittering as if anxious to 
be off on the long trip to their winter 
home; others huddled together on 
branches of trees at companionable 
distances from us called softly in lisp- 
ing sibilant tones, as if whispering 
about us and our curious work, and 
apparently Biving no thought to the 
morrow. Iways interested in the 
weather, we watched the signs in the 
sky and sometimes when we had fully 
decided that a storm was inevitable 
and had gone to much work to protect 
the bulbs, the real weather prophet of 
the neighborhood would appear and 
remark: “I cal’clate we'll hev right 
fine weather now, the way the signs is.” 
I think if we were working there now 
that we would spend a part of our time 





MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 











watching the balloons which 
are so very plentiful in this 
section. The large dirig- 
ible which is a frequent 
visitor is of special interest. 
An old friend is the driver 
and a halloo from the sky 
in a familiar voice is not 
uncommon. 

Each year there were 
more bulbs to dig and more 
bulbs to clean and it became 
later each fall before they were finished, 
so when those cold days, the foretaste 
of winter’s chill, came, we moved them 
to more sheltered places. We spread 
them in granary, in corners of the tool 
house, and very choice, washed bulblets 
in the big store room on the floor, 
while in the wood-house, where we 
could watch and stir them more easily, 
we tumbled them in heaps. Our mas- 
cot and her family also moved to the 
wood-house and the one who ventured 
there in evening without a light risked 
losing his equilibrium or the wrecking 
of his nervous system when he chanced 
to step on rolling bulb or velvet paw. 
This caused the man-o-the-house to re- 
mark that he didn’t believe that there 
were so many bulbs in the whole 
country, and “What are you going to do 
with them, anyway ?” “ All sold, dear, 
excepting the planting stock, and they 
pay Setter than potatoes. Ii wish we 
had some tables to clean the bulbs on.” 

Then man power entered and the 
business was placed on a better work- 
ing basis in the provision of good, 
frost-proof, airy storage room. Suitable 
curing trays and convenient cleaning 
tables. The illustration shows one of 
the tables. It measures 6 ft. long, 4 ft. 
2 in. wide, 274 inches high, and is so 
constructed that it can be folded when 
not in_use. A narrow strip on the 
sides which comes # inch above the table 
prevents the bulblets from rolling off. 
This size accommodates six persons, 
but whether one, two or six work there, 
it is a wonderful convenience. The 
grower who has only a few bulbs will 
find it handy to spread, perhaps, his 
entire stock there, and as the topmost 
ones become dry he can clean and 
push them to one side until they are 
all finished when they may be spread 
more evenly to finish curing, thus 
eliminating the curing tray. With the 
bulbs cured and stored away, the table 
may be folded and set up edgewise 
taking very little room, or it may be 
used for many other purposes, Dahlias, 
Cannas, or beans. In fact its uses are 
so many that it should be called a gar- 
den table, for one who has either vege- 
table or flower garden or both will 
find it a great convenience. 

We husk bulbs now, and a “husking 
bee” in these days might mean a com- 
pany of merry workers sitting at tables 
cleaning Gladiolus bulbs, using metal 
corn huskers to loosen and pull the 
roots from the bulbs, as well as to pro- 


tect the hands. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 
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Connecticut Fair Flower Show. 


The Connecticut Fair Association 


.held its eleventh annual fair at Charter 


Oak Park, Hartford, Sept. 2-6 with all 
departments larger and better than 
ever. Especially was this true of the 
Flower partment under the able 
supervision of Mr. Gurdon R. Scrivener 
of “The Tunnel Greenhouses,” Hart- 
ford. 

The fine groups of Palms, Ferns, 
Geraniums, Helictropes, etc., made a 
good surrounding for the displays of 
Gladioli. 

The Floral Hall is a round building 
and the center of the hall was occu- 
pied by a rockery built by Mr. Scriv- 
ener. It was nicely decorated with 
small Palms, Ferns, Moss, etc. The 
rocks being full of Mica in quite large 
pieces and a series of colored lights 
arranged under the spray from the 
fountain made an elegant combination 
which was admired by all the visitors 
to the hall. 

A large display of Gladioli in the 
outer isle was staged by the East Hart- 
ford Gladiolus Co., one section of which 
was a large “Red Cross” made of Mrs. 
Frencis King with the corners and 
border of America. 

The exhibitors from a distance were 
handicapped by the very slow express 
service. The writer, whoshipped from 
a distance of about 100 miles, had the 
flowers on the road 46 hours and could 
not expect to compete with growers 
living near by who could bring the 
flowers in fresh. The show opening 
Monday, Labor Day, and the previous 
day poy | Sunday it is necessary to 
ship on Friday to insure the flowers 
being there on time. 

In the regular schedule the following 
awards were made with plenty of com- 
petition in each class: 


Largest and best collection—Ezst Hartford 
Gladiolus Co., Ist; C. W. Brown & Son, 2nd. 

Twenty-five spikes A merica—Coombs, The 
Florist, 1st. 

Twenty-five spikes Mrs. Francis King—East 
Hartford Gladiolus Co., 1st. 

Twenty-five spikes Mrs. Frank Pendleton— 
A. E. Doty, Ist. 

Twenty spikes any Pink except America— 
East Hartford Gladiolus Co., Ist, showing 
Summer Beauty. 

Twenty spikes any Scarlet or Crimson ex- 
cept Mrs. Francis King—F. H. Pond & Co., 
1st, showing Princeps. 

Twenty spikes White—C. W. Brown & 
Son, lst, with Rochester White. 

Five spikes Crimson—C. L. Alling, Ist. 

Five spikes Scarlet—C. W. Brown & Son, 
lst, with Liebesfeuer. 

Five spikes Yellow—A. E. Doty, ist, with 
Schwaben 


Five spikes Lilac—C. W. Brown & Son, 
1st, with Scarsdaie. 

Five spikes Mauve—C. W. Brown & Son, 
1st, with a new seedling. 

Five spikes Blue—East Hartford Gladiolus 
Co., Ist, with Baron Hulot. 

Five spikes Dark Pink—East Hartford 
Gladiolus Co., lst, with Independence. 

Five spikes Light Pink—East Hartford 
Gladiolus Co., 1st, with Gretchen Zang. 

Five spikes Striped—F. H. Pond & Co.., Ist, 
with Pres. Taft. 

C. W. Brown & Son showed 20 vases of 
their new seedlings which attracted con- 
siderable attention and which were awarded 
a Certificate of Merit. 

C. W. Brown. 








The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 
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How hard it is to break away from 
the influence of superstitions, especially 
those that have followed us from child- 
hood. Although we have got beyond 
a belief in witches, ghosts and haunted 
houses, the evolution is all too slow, 
and some yet remain in fear of the 
thirteen hoodoo; some still have faith 
in the revelations of the dream book, 
the Oija board and the divining rod ; 
and some continue to rely on the 
groundhog as a weather prognostica- 
tor. While we welcome the passing of 
these whimsical beliefs and fancies let 
us also remember that there is such a 
thing as becoming too materialistic 
Those periods in the world’s history 
when art and poetry and literature 
reached their highest development are 
now known as the superstitious ages. 
The sublimity of Roman and Grecian 
mythology insures for it a lasting place 
in literature, and I hope we will never 
become so matter-of-fact as to demand 
the removal of fairies, elves and gob- 
lins from the literature of childhood, 
and of course we must never think of 
dispensing with dear old Santa Claus. 

e smile at the darkies’ belief that 
good luck will result from his carrying 
around the left hind foot of a rabbit 
that was killed in a cemetery in the 
dark of the moon, but is it any more 
ridiculous than carrying a horse-chest- 
nut in the pocket to ward off rheuma- 
tism? Every bride rejoices if her wed- 
ding day be rainless, that her future 
may be a happy one; and every girl 
who attends the wedding sees to it 
that a piece of the wedding cake is 
placed under her pillow to dream over. 
Of course, neither you nor I believe in 
any of these silly superstitions. and yet 
I am going to confess to a certain 
amount of satisfaction from getting my 
first glimpse of the new moon over my 
right shoulder; I like to occasionally 
find a so-called “four-leaf” clover; 
and there is a horse-shoe nailed over 
my barn door! 





Scientists have long contended that 
the moon can have absolutely no 
influence on plant growth, but not- 
withstanding, the superstition clings 
tenaciously, and so there are many 
people who arrange their seed planting 
according to the moon’s phases or the 
“signs” as revealed by the patent 
medicine almanac. I once knew an 
old lady who always planted her flower 
seeds when the sign was in the “flower- 
girl,” and she never failed of success 
in growing flowers. I am inclined to 
believe, however, that her success 
would have been fully as great if she 
had consulted the previous year’s 
almanac by mistake. 





There is a logical reason for the suc- 
cess —— the planting of Sweet 
Peas on Good Friday. It gets them in 
the ground early, which is of greatest 
importance. It would be luckier still 
to = them on St. Valentine’s Day, 
if the ground could be worked. 
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When failure follows our misguided 
effort, or results from ignorance or in- 
difference, how prone we are to charge 
it to bad luck; but when success is at- 
tained, or if fortune smiles, then it is, 
as a matter of fact, the result of our 
skill, our wisdom, or our sagacity. 





I have no patience with those persons 
who are so conscientiously truthful 
that they cannot allow their children 
to enjoy the Santa Claus myth. I once 
knew such a man, and heard him de- 
clare that he would not permit his 
child to be so deceived. One day a 
firm from whom he bought goods made 
a mistake in the extension of one cf 
their invoices, charging him a thousand 
dollars too little. A bookkeeper dis- 
covered it and called his attention to 
the error and asked if it should not be 
paid back. Did the ultra-scrupulous, 
tender-conscienced paragon of honor 
and veracity correct the mistake and 
pay it back? Dear reader, you have 
already guessed correctly ! 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Potted Plants as War- 
time Christmas Gifts. 
[Continued from page 121.] 


and other suitable plants that can be 
more readily grown in the home win- 
dow garden, which will make a brave 
showing at Yule-tide and that can also 
be depended upon to thrive long after 
the holiday season is over. 

One of the easiest plants to grow 
and prepare for a gift is the Aspe- 
distra (sometimes called parlor palm.) 
To secure new plants, merely divide 
the root stalk of the parent plant, leav- 
ing a generous number of leaves to 
each division. One sturdy, well-grown 
Aspedistra will yield several very deco- 
rative gift plants that if purchased 
would cost considerable, as florists 
charge fifteen cents and upwards per 
leaf in pot. 


The justly popular Crab Cactus - 


(Epiphyllum truncatum) bears a pro- 
fusion of bright, waxy flowers at the 
tips of its spineless, drooping branches. 
It blooms even more freely when pot- 
bound and because of its pleasing habit 
of blooming at Christmastide, this old- 
time favorite is widely and favorably 
known as the Christmas Cactus. 


“* Some rare purpose owns this flower— 
While outside snow flies and drifts— 
That it chooses Yuletide hour 
To display its crimson gifts. - 
Though the winds blow, earth benumbing 
Wreathe the Holly through the rooms, 
For a glad, glad day is coming 
When the Christmas Cactus blooms.” 
—(Mary E. Van Zandt.) 


The plant is particularly satisfactory 
as it requires so little attention. It 
needs only ordinary care to be kept 
from freezing and it should be watered 
sparingly. Too much water and poor 
drainage result in the decay of the 
roots. To obtain new plants, insert 
well-grown branches in sandy soil and 
they will soon root, producing healthy, 
growing plants. On account of its 

aceful drooping habit of growth the 

hristmas Cactus is valuable and well 
adapted for use in a hanging basket 
or in a bracket pot. 
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Another old and desirable holiday 
pot-plant is the Jerusalem Cherry (Sol- 
anum pseudo-capsicum). A matured 
plant cut back and plunged out door 
in a shady place, in the spring will, if 
kept well watered, bloom and produce 
a second crop of bright, green berries, 
that will redden indoors by Christmas 
and last nearly all winter. Some of the 
seed contained in the showy, cherry- 
like fruit, if sown in the house in 
February and placed out doors in the 
spring will be ready for use for the 
next Christmas decorations. 

Few of the winter blooming pot- 
plants, can surpass in beauty and ease 
of culture the free-blooming varieties 
of Primroses. Though they prefer a 
rather cool, moist atmosphere, they 
will endure the unfavorable conditions 
of the living room and give joy for 
many a winter. Primroses can be 
readily grown from seeds sown in the 
spring. The young plants should be 
kept in a rather shady place until au- 
tumn and then repotted for winter 
blooming. The newer varieties of 
Primula obconica are certainly hand- 
some plants with their attractive foli- 
age and beautiful flowers borne on 
long, graceful stems. However, it has 
been said that Primula obconica affects 
some persons somewhat like poison ivy. 
As far as my limited experience ex- 
tends, it is harmless, but in handling 
this particular variety, it might be 
wise to be careful not to bruise the 
foliage, especially not the root. 

Blooming bulbs in pots or pans have 
long been extremely popula: for decor- 
ations at the Christmas season, but 
there are comparatively few sorts of 
Dutch bulbs that can be forced into 
bloom as early as Christmas, and these 
should be started in September or early 
in October. But a dainty Christmas 
box containing a few dormant bulbs 
of the Sacred Lily, Paper White Nar- 
cissis or other choice bulbs, with di- 
rections for growing and a Chinese 
pottery bowl in which to grow them, 
makes a charming and acceptable 
Christmas gift, giving the fortunate 
recipient hours of joy in watching the 
mystery of the unfolding-life within. 

The choice of gift plants may bea 
matter of taste or of convenience. If 
one is successful in the culture of any 
particular variety of plants, start good 
sized cuttings or divisions, so that they 
may be well-rooted and of generous 
proportions by the holiday season. 
Fit a piece of green crepe paper neatly 
around the pot, stretch the top and 
bottom edges of the paper through the 
fingers to “flute” them, tie a red rib- 
bon with bow around the paper cov- 
ered pot, attach a bright Christmas 
tag, and the most ordinary variety of 
plant, if healthy and well-grown, will 
at once assume a decidedly decorative, 
festive air and be ready to fulfill the 
mission of conveying anew the old- 
time message, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth, peace, gocd will 
toward men.” 


Owing to war-time conditions many 
commercial Gladiolus growers are not 
issuing catalogues this year. Some 
are issuing instead small price lists. 
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The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 


Wellesley Farms, Massachusetts 


GROWERS AND ORIGINATORS OF FINE 
VARIETIES OF BEARDED IRIS 
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[This department of THE FLOWER GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will 
have careful attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not 


for publication. ]—EpDIToR. 





Defining Annuals and Perennials. 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Will you explain to me where the dividing 
line comes in Dianthus—if the so-called an- 
nual varieties are annual, or perennials— 
they live over two and sometimes three 
years—where, in exhibitions, annuals and 
perennials are called for separately? it is 
uncertain where to draw the line on Dianthus, 
Snapdragons or Pansies, all come under the 
uncertain lines—which are they, A or P? 

Mrs. G. W. Bain. 


Answer by Prof. Beal:—All of the 
species of Dianthus cultivated in North 


America are perennial. Rags are, 
however, two weedy species, D Fag 
lifera, Linn., and Armeria, 


naturalized in the eastern states, js 
two or three others which occur here 
and there. In discussing the subject 
of annuals and perennials, we need to 
keep in mind that some plants may be 
annuals in the north and perennial in 
the south. Also that a plant which is 
perennial may be treated in cultivation 


as if it were an annual. Among the 
various species and of Dianthus 
we have Chinensts var. Heddewigii 


which, although it is perennial, is com- 
monly treated as an annual. The 
Marguerite and Margaret carnations 
are likewise grown as annuals. All of 
these give their best flowers the first 
year in our climate or it does not usu- 
ally pay to carry them over the winter. 

The Snapd pdragons, under certain con- 
ditions, will live over winter, but the 
plant is culturally an annual in north- 
ern gardens. The original species of 
most, if not all, garden varieties of 
Snapdragons are ’ perennial in their na- 
tive habitat. 

The Pansies are derived from a peren- 
nial species, but from the \gardener’s 
standpoint may be considered an an- 
nual since he sows seed each year and 
does not ogy on resurrect old plants 
in his beds me may object that 
since Pansy seed is sown in summer for 
flowering the following spring that the 

lant is treated as if it were a biennial. 

t all depends upon the point of view. 
Pansies can be sown early and flowered 


* the same year, in other words, like 


true annuals. 

Varieties or strains of plants which 
normally are realiy perennial, but 
which are called annuals by seedsmen 
or florists, are those which have been 
found to give the best results the first 
season or in their first period of bloom. 
Recognizing that fact, gardeners treat 
such plants like annuals and may even 
speak of them as such. 

A. C. BEAL. 





\E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 
GLADIOLI 


LIST OF 85 VARIETIES 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 
Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
this i 
tres he ory lors St CO er ination. AE 





SEVERAL years agol purchased two distinct lots 

of Gladiolus ponting Soe: which were supposed to 
be Francis King and America, when this stock om, 
menced to bloom I found them to be Hal coy ond 
America. I have developed a large stock ich I 
raised under good conditions. I am desirous of sellin 
the entire stock of prime bulbs, pe stock, onl 
bulblets. If interested write JAcoB SPIEGEL, 
Norma, New Jersey. 





WANTED—Contract to Grow Gladioli next season, 
any amount from One Hundred to a Million. 
Lawson Park Bulb Farm, R. 5, menneatited Mich. 





WANTED—GLADIOLI- Will pay cash for large 
quantities of Gladioli, all sizes and varieties, 
immediate delivery. 
Address “BUYER,” 
care THE FLOWER GROWER. 





LET ME SEND you 2 Flower Garden of 6 papers of 
Flower Seeds and my k on where, when and 
how to plant, all for 25c 

W. M. Seoans, Marshall, Mich., (Florist.) 





| SULPHUR QUEEN > 

‘ 1-2 Inch and under 
$1.55 for 250 

‘ SEND FOR LIST 

‘ JOHN B. HUMPHREY 

. R.D.No.3 LOGAN, OHIO 
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‘Derby Gardens Gio 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John Hi. Umpleby, 











| WILDFLOWERS | The } Donte habits | 
| and uses of our native plants. their behavior un- 
| der cultivation, and the origination of new forms 
by sports and hybridizing is the special field of 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a year 
3AMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 


Willard N. Clute & Co. Joliet, Hl. 








GLADIOLI— Planting Stock and Bulblets. Over 46 
leading ——— varieties. lean, healthy, 
plump ae ready for shipment. Write for prices 
and special discount. T. H. FULLER, Gladiolus 
Specialist, 649 Marshall St., Battle Creek, Mich. 





PECIAL OFFER—Francis King and Primulinus 

Hybrids, 25c. per doz., prepaid; half bushel bulblets 
of each: Francis King, Primulinus Hybrids and Chi- 
cago White. Bost. offer takes them. Send for my 
price list. F. M. PAtmrrer, Janesville, Wis. 





GLEN P. HOWARD 
IOWA GROWN 
GLADIOLI 


Box 524 HARLAN, IOWA 








WEA! Ane ORIGINATORS and introducers of Gen- 
Pershin . Gloxinia, two very choice 
ontain of Gladi We also grow such varie- 
ties as me ‘Niagara, Yellow Hammer, Peace, 
War ¥ Mrs. F 
W. E. pieacs.. Box 3, Pembroke, N.Y. 





GLADIOLUS JUMBO—4deep pink, lores bie blooms, a 
commercial variety. a. ~ t, . % in. 
lets, $3 per 


to 1 in., $2.50 per 100; $20 
1000. Send your order care” The The Decorah Gladiolus 


ardens, Decorah, Iowa. 





WeE ARE GROWING GLADIOLUS BULBS for the 
retail dealers. We have room for your o1 
whether one or one million. Ideal soil. Can we 
grow some for you? Write for terms, 

CL Hunt & Son, Hunt, N.Y. 





OLD STORAGE~The Editor of THe FLower 
GROWER makes a b of furnishing plans for 
cold ame. Wehan and also contracts the equipment 
for same. e handle all kinds, big and little. 
Cooper Co., Calcium, N.Y. 





MADISON 





LAgGE AS ASPARAGUS, RHUBARB, and WITLOOF 

ICORY roots for forcing in greenhouse or 
pee duri f~ typ Acparegus, 3 syes ear, = 50 per 100; 
$7.50 per 1 4 year, ae $12.00 per 1,000 ; 
8 year, $1.75 per dozen, $10.00 per 100. Rhubarb, fore: 
ing size, $1.50 per doz., 3 50 per 100. Witloof Chicory, 
$4.00 per 100, $30.00 per 1000. Also Parsley, Pansy, 
Lettuce, Sage plar — 1 yg free. 

L. Squires, Good Ground, N. Y. 





Metzner’s Gladioli | 
GRAND PRIZE STRAIN 
A CALIFORNIA CREATION—FULL OF 
LIFE AND BEAUTY. 
METZNER FLORAL CO. 
Mountain View - - - California 








W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 











GLADIOLI IN QUANTITY 


ALL VARIETIES AND SIZES. 

We control four growers’ output. Ask for prices. 
Also Modeiras, Dahlias, Paeonies, Caladiums and Tubereses. 
G. M. REBURN & Co. 

172 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill, 
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JOHN ZEESTRATEN || | Colorado Grown Bulbs & Seed] GIA DIOLI 
GROWER mad —— D siitieins C s, ve dioli WHICH WHOLESALE OR RET, an, LIKE, 
ei. tel Gh tee .-Bidelel Gh | 2” ee 




















GLADIOL[| | WF. Writ & Daughter | | ENEY C ECKERT, 


Offers for Sale: 




















Booklet giving valuable culture directions free. 25 Mrs. FRANK PENDLETON Fins $1.50 
CEDAR ACRES ath ad @ Rov rons = - ~~ - 38 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Box 27, Wenham, Mass. | | 401 South Clay S. Sturgis, Mich. 100 Large bulbs, express prepaid, -__ $7.00 




















A. B. deGroat, Ssh. N¥:| | EARL EDGERTON | U. Lemoine § Son 


de Groat & Stewart Gladiolus Specialist | Rerserymen, Dancy, France | 


GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 


Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 


Growers of Choice Gladioli 
We are offering Planting Sizes and Bulblets of several desirable varieties. WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
We specialize in the choice American and French |} 297 ¢. Mt. Hope Av. © Lansing, Mich. 


























BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


4 

4 

} Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
4 of volumes I, II, III and IV with indexes are now available. They 
: ‘ aggregate about 725 pages and contain the most complete in- 
4 

‘ 

4 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


‘ 
a 
‘ 
‘ gq Have the best crop of bulbs 
we ever gathered 

‘ 

» 


MUNSELL & HARVEY 
Growers of Gladioli ASHTABULA, OHiO 


—_—~~weweweweweweeweweweweweweweweweeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeweeweee* 


formation on Gladiolus growing to be had anywhere. Mailed 
to any address postpaid $1.25 per volume or $5.00 for the four. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - Calcium, N.Y. 
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If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
tinh of hela powisige capt catere tentoascnttcwd me | | 1 O My Patrons 
in American and European horticultural journale are published regularly and Friends 

A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 
Published monthly. Subscription, $1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 





On account of war conditions and in order to 
aid in conservation as much as possible, we will is- 





ANOTHER OF BRAND’S PRIZE WINNERS sue only a very limited edition of our next season’s 

LONGFELLOW catalog. As our catalog will be a duplicate of last 

THE WORLD'S BEST RED PEONY — season’s (excepting that less expensive materials 

coca itis oe irieen ni 2 and long stiff stems. All in all we fe ici must be used), I would like to ask those who have 
ein 4 ior years to come it wi t 

safe in predictin See Den Gtr cavaitic re seninnnmygatcne ecg hairs nage eg on a 

A.M.BRAND -_ Faribault, Minn. SAR. 0S Eee ae eee 


send a new one. Prices will be unchanged as 
our last spring’s plantings were greatly reduced. 
| Therefore, if our friends intend to favor us with an 











: order the coming season, it will be best to send or- 
New and Rare Things ders in early as we will then be more able to fill their 
GLADIOLI DAHLIAS orders in full. 
IRIS PEONIES Thanking you for pasi favors and wishing all 
We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other continued enjoyment with your gardens, 


catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties = of IRIS, PEONIES. 
We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 


Sincerely yours, 


Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. A. E. KUNDERD, 
Send for Catalogue. 
The Wing Seed Company Goshen, - - Ind. 


Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
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GLADIOLVS 
BULBS 


At Bargain Prices 


First Size Stock. These prices cancel all 
previous quotations. 2nd Size Stock at one- 
third less. All orders subject to stock being 
unsold. I will not issue catalog this season. 
My prices are low for quality offered. 
Remember I pay postage at dozen rate. 
lst Size Bulbs average 10 pounds per 100 packed. 
2nd Size Bulbs average 6 pounds per 100 packed. 


Post- F.O. 
PAID HERE . 


$ .50 $2.00 


2 


AMERICA, the standard pink 
AUGUSTA, white shaded heliotrope 
BORDEAUX, fine wine color 
CATALEYA, fine levender pink 
CHICAGO WHITE, fine white small spot 
ELECTRA, good red 
HILDA, dark red 
HALLEY, flame pink 
GOLDEN KING, fine yel. crim. spotted 
GLORY, Ruffled, fine creamy shade 
JUMBO, large flower, fine rose 
LIEBESFEUER, fine red, 2nd size only 
MRS. WATT, solid wine color 
NIAGARA, yellow 
Fy “st pink 

A, extra fine pink 
PINK PERFECTION, good pink 
_ PRIMULINUS HYBRI , Holland stock 

“ “ American “ 
RED EMPEROR, extra fine red 
SCHWABEN, «Pale ellow 
SULPHUR QUEEN, good yellow 
WHITE EXCELSIOR, good white 
WAR, good bright red 75 


100 Bulbs your selection in five varieties at the hundred rate, 


_ 


~ a) 


WBBNBVsnsssnsssessauzhy: 


PLOW ENNE PWT RUOUIWWNWwWNwornofl 
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Remember I pay postage only at the dozen prices. 


SPECIAL OFFERS—20 Bulbs from above list 

for $1.00, postpaid, not named. 100 choice 

mixed only $2.00 f. 0. b. here. This mixture is 
without a competitor. 


Large Size, Postpaid, 60c each. 


Large Size, F. CO. B. here, $5.00 per dozen. 
Large Size, F. O. B. here, $35.00 per 100. 


Cannot furnish special colors at these prices. Smaller 
size bulbs one-third less. 


C. S. TAIT 


Brunswick, 


Georgia 








Silver Medal 


for best display 
and 


Five Prizes 


in competitive exhibits at the 

Annual Gladiolus Exhibition 

of the Massachusetts Horticul- 

tural Society, Boston, August 
10, 1918. Won by 


Brookland Gardens 


S. E. Spencer, Prop. 


Woburn - - - Mass. 




















A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Wichert, Illinois 


Growers of Gladioli 


Myrtle, 
Autumn Queen, 


Bouquet d or, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Ftc. 
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A few reasons why the variety 


“MRS. WATT” 


will be grown UNIVERSALLY as a PROFITABLE Gladiolus 
Being of one color BRILLIANT WINE, a shade approximat- 
ing that of American Beauty Rose, but more brilliant, this 
Gladiolus can be used on any occasion and for any combining 
effect as this popular rose. “Mrs. Watt” also appeals to the 
grower and florist because of its vigorous upright growth— 
having no crooked spikes, its ever ready sale in cut bloom; 
thus proving an ideal, profitable sort to grow. 

Young bulbs more than one inch in diameter, $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. 
$4.00 per hundred, carriage not paid. 
Homer F. Chase 
Grower of Gladioli 
Wilton - - - New Hampshire 












Vaughan’s Seed Store 
Over 100 Choice Named 
GLADIOLI 


Best F rench, Dutch and American kinds. Our list is in- 
dispensable if you are making a collection. 


We are introducers of MRS. FRANCIS KING, CHICAGO 
WHITE, MARGARET, SUNBEAM, PRINCEPS, 
MARSHAL HAIG, and others of real 
merit. Ask for our list. 


Fall Bulb Catalogues ready. 
Chicago ———- and ———_ New York 




































































GROW YOUR OWN STOCK --.- 
Bulblets per 1000, postfree. MYRTLE 

America $ .50 F. King $ .50 - ° 
A. W. Clifford 3.50 Pendleton 3.00 The Most Beautiful Pink Yet Pro- 
Baron Hulot 2.00 O. W. Halladay 5.00 . : 
Chicago White 1.50 3.30 duced in a Gladiolus. 
Crystal White 5.00 250 Clearest dainty rose-pink, softly dissolving into a throat of 
Early Pi : 1.50 2.50 clear creamy white, its cool angelic beauty is most entrancing. 
Empress of India 2.00 aft 2.50 . 
Evaline 150 Hybrids “75 Awarded Silver Medal, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 1912: First 
Geo. Paul 1:00 50 Class Certificate, Newport Horticultural Society, 1916; First Class Certifi- 
Glory of Holland 1.00 60 cate, New York Horticultural Society; First Prize in pink section, Massa- 
Halley “5 White 4.00 chusetts Horticultural Society, 1917, etc. 
Schenstentien a4 orch 3.00 Select Bulbs $1.50 per doz.; $10.00 per 100. 

a Van A 1.50 
Klondyke Improved 1.50 M EA R, 
Master Wietse 2.09 Ww ro H. E. DE 

rist Mixture ‘ ue, etc., mixed 50 ; i 

Bar one doz each, large bulbs, America, Halley, Mrs. King, Gladiolus Specialist _ Dover, N. H. 

“ = of -Syn aa oa A. po Rig i Aiea cantaties AE TENTION. - Leg pin Myrtle is que onty. very gretfic, coles 
New catalog ready. Wholesale li: in large quantiti perfect, a g orcer, 100 per cent. popular, and a winner in the flower 

“es We want ae | A. ere ates. —s " — as in the show room. All sizes and bulblets at reduced 
Cc. W. BROWN & SON, - Ashland, Mass. neato 























Austin-Coleman Co., - Wayland, Ohio 


HOME OF ELM HILL GLADIOLI 


No more than a sound business proposition to order The Big 4 


Gretchen Zang, Herada, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Bertrex. 


Important endorsements come to us right along assuring their 
popularity and genuine worth. 


Read what A. F. J. Baur, the noted Carnation breeder and member of the Wholesale 
Florists firm of Baur & Steinkamp, Indianapolis, says: “Please quote us on BERTREX 
and EVELYN KIRTLAND giving prices on various quantities. EVELYN KIRTLAND 
turned out to be what the writer thought. It is the FINEST PINK in existence. 
Bertrex is an unusually good white. Both should become leaders.” 

James F. Rychlik, Florist and Grower, Painesville, O., has this to say: “Please let me 
know if you can spare 2,500 GRETCHEN ZANG. I had spikes of GRETCHEN ZANG 
over 5 feet in height and with from 18 to 26 blossoms.” 


BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS 


Gretchen Zang—Large growing variety of most beautiful soft melting shade of 
pink, blending into deep salmon on lower petals. 
Herada—A new color, blooms of immense size. Clear glistening mauve as brilliant 





as a Poppy. 
: : 7 Bertrex-—Stands right at the top of all existing white varieties, Flowers of great 
Note Berm ete pene a of substance and of the size and form of America. 
Evelyn Kirtland—Ii is difficult to describe in words the beauty of this variety. 


‘ . Beautiful shade of rosy pink, darker at the edges fading to shell pink in the center. 
Price List of above and Standard Sorts Spike GIANT in height. 


now ready; a postal will do. 


tintin: the Blower Genser Austin-Coleman Co., - Wayland, Ohio 
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No.1. “Mrs. Wm. Kent”—Light fawn to light ashes of roses; old 
rose throat; lightly striped. Flowers six inches diameter. Enormous 
propagator. Exquisite variety. 25c a bulb, $2.25 a doz., $20 a hundred. 


No. 10. “Anna Eberius”—Dark, velvety Nell rose; throat dee 
shaded. Flowers six inches in diameter. e of the most attractive 
varieties. 15c a bulb, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 a hundred. 


No. 90. “Caroline Frear Burk”—Pure white, with brilliant ruby 
throat. Flowers seven inches in diameter. Exquisite variety. 
25c a bulb, $2.50 a dozen, $20.00 a hundred. 


No. 164. “Captain Asher Carter Baker”—Rich, velvety red 
with darker centers. Flowers five inches in diameter. (This variety 
was awarded the silver medal at the P. P. I. E., 1915, for the best of 
all the red Gladioli shown.) 10c a bulb, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 a hundred. 


No. 165. “Dr. Frederic I. V. Skiff”—Clea: flesh pink; light ruby 
center; oligny striped with rose pink. Flowers six inches in 
diarmeter. Spikes five to six feet hi Awarded the gold medal at 
P. P. I. E., 1915. 10c a bulb, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 a hundred. 


No. 186. “Lilian Webb”—Strawberry pink, light maroon, velvety 

— —— striped. Flowers five inches in diameter. Spikes 
eet high. pagator. 

wr ” ae 5c a bulb, 50c a dozen, $3.50 a hundred. 





Richard Diener Co., Inc. 
Originators and Growers of the Largest and 
Finest Gladioli in the World. 
GLADIOLL SPECIAL OFFER 


PETUNIA SEED -—DIENER’S RUFFLED MONSTERS—The largest and most beautiful petunias in existence. They are 
rivals to the orchid. Highest awards wherever shown on exhibitions. Should be 
Pink, Variegated, White, Blue, Flesh Pink frilled or all colors mixed. 50 cents a package of seeds. 

Our new 1919 Catalogue will be mailed on request. 


Kentfield, Marin Co. _ .- 


No. 130. “Thomas T. Kent”-— Rose pink, with d ru i 
through the center of each petal. One of the lermeet am Ege 
heavy propagator. Flowers six to cight inches in diameter. Spikes 
six feet high. 15¢ a bulb, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 a hundred. 


No. 38. “Jack London”—Light salmon, with brilliant orange 
come Sree. —- 2 ow . oy stri center. 
ive inches in diameter. Spikes five to six feet high. f 

the most beautiful varieties ever put on the market. = ee 


$1.00 per bulb, $10.00 per dozen. 


Fancy Selected Seedlings—This is a mixture of the finest va- 

rieties selected out of our seedlings. It contains the most wonder- 

— varieties imaginable. In all existing colors, mixed. All are very 
rge in size. 


ET TE RT _— 
Largest bulbs, per 100... _- EE: Baas aie 
Smaller bulbs, per 100... ail 
Cormels (or bv'iblets), per 1000- oa 


GLADIOLUS SEED, of all our varieties, mixed. 
10 grams or about 1,000 seeds_.......... = = == ..-- $1.00 


grown everywhere. Separate colors—Red, 


California 
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You should have 


Dominion and 
Prince of Wales 


No Collection complete without 
them, as they are two of the grandest 
Gladioli known. 


Dominion 
Deep vermilion, brilliant red colér. Immense Amaryllis 
shaped flower, on strong tall spike. Certainly the king of 


all Gladioli. = 
$2.00 per dozen, postage prepaid ; 
$15.06 per hundred by express. 


Prince of Wales 


The finest salmon shade. One of the earliest in blossom. 
Rapid multiplier and every spike is a show in itself. Not 
another Gladiolus can be compared with Prince of Wales. 
$1.25 per dozen, postage prepaid ; 

$8.00 per hundred, by express. 
As I have quite a stock of those two varieties I offer them quite 
Also on hand all the leading and choice varieties. ear 


cheap. 
I took in New York the First Prize ‘or 25 of the best varieties. his 
eed ay Buffalo the yey: for 20 of the best 


The Chautauqua Flowertfields Co. 
C. Zeestraten, Prop. 
BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 


R, F, D. 68 








Gladiolus—Mirs. W. E. Fryer 


Having a large supply of this valuable variety I have reduced 
the price as follows: 

No. 1 Bulbs 13 inch and up 
No. 2 Bulbs 1 to lj inch - - 
No. 3 Bulbs? tolinch - - -  .80 per doz., 6.00 per 100 
Cracker Jack & Jessie 19 3 Bulbs $2.00 

io. . 100 
No. 1 Bulbs - $3.00 per 100 No.4 Bulbs - 1.60 oa 100 
No. 2 Bulbs - 2.50 per 100 No.5 Bulbs - 1.25 per 100 
At dozen rates, and Nos. 4 and 5 sizes will be sent prepaid. 


We have had a fine growing season, and ha 1 
of the stendard varieties, and most ‘novelllex —w 


BOTH WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


WILLIS E. FRYER = Mantorville, Minn. 


ree 
——- ——— 


$1.25 per doz., $8.00 per 100 
1.00 per doz., 7.00 per 100 | 




















Wanted-—- 
Gladioli 


Will pay cash for large quantities 
of Gladioli, all sizes and varieties, 
immediate delivery. Address 


“Buyer” 
Care “Flower Grower” 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


M 
Rise Not © SIAE No. > 
Pp 1% in. 8. RN lin. and up 


$60. 
12.00 
15.00 





race Price per Mi 
o's .5 SIZE 'No. ti Bulblets 
ie sh 14 % in. to % in. 


$20.00 
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-¥ 
tA 
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MARY FENNELL 

ALICE CHAMBERLAIN 

AMERICA 

AUGUSTA 

BRENCHLEYENSIS 
AMEO 


C 

EMPRESS OF INDIA 
GLORY OF HOLLAND 
GOLDEN WEST 
HALLEY 

IDA VAN 
INDEPENDENCE 
MEADOWVALE 
MRS. FRANCIS KING 
NIAGARA 

PANAMA 

PEACE 

SCHWABEN 


Mrs. Dr. Norton, wae tenniined 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 
and many other varieties, all sizes. State varieties, sizes and quantities wanted, also date of shipment. 


Write for illustrated catalogue, which will give you full description of 124 varieties. 


Jelle Roos 


Gladiolus Specialist ‘Box D Milton, Mass. 
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Quality Gladiolus Independence, Iowa;Oct. 15, 1918: 


B Deac Mt. Coopez : 
ulbs We have had a fine growing season I began digging my Glads eaclie:: than usual 
and have harvested a large crop of 


and am getling along finely. This has been a 
many of the best varieties. All good season heze, and, with new soil and plenty 
= planting stock and of moistuce, my bulbs aze the best evec» This is 

: especially tzue of one of my specialties, the Blue 

tee 4 Frese — Hybrids, foc which I akways have moze ozdezs 
“8 Me _— than I can fill, even the I call 1% up ‘‘Ficzst 

G. D. BLACK Size.”” This yeac they cn lacget than usual. 





If I have any soct in excess it is Mis. F. King, 
but they seem to be always. wanted. Then, be- 
sides the moze “‘staple’’ sozts, I have a lot of 
Crackezc Jack, Candidum, Pcimulinus Hyliids, 
George Paul, et al, and my cegulaz celail as- 
soctment. 

Lo economize stocage coom I will make low 
prices on veally eazly orders in qudtity of lead- 
ing socts. 

You will be pleased to know that I took 
neacly $41.00 in premiums at the State Faiz 
and I had finez display at the Cedaz Valley later. 
Titanic was gveatly admized and a few of 
Dienex’s Seedlings. 

GEO. S. WOODRUF Yr, 
Independence, Iowa 




















Special aeideeiod Offer 

AMERICA and Mrs. F. KiNG, 1 to 1} inch, $1.50 per 100. The fol- 
lowing) varieties 1 to 14 in. per dozen: AMERICA, 35c; Mrs. F. 
KING, 30c; NIAGARA, . PENDLETON, CANDIOUM and PRINCEPS, 
at 50c; PRIM. Hysrps, 40c; HALLEY, 30c; Lone ELM MIXTuRE, 30c or 
$1.5Qper 100. Also America and Mrs. F. King, % in. and less, $3 per 1000. 


J. W. SEILER, #.No.1 Ravenna, Ohio 

















PEONIES IRIS PHLOX 
GLADIOLI 


AND A GENERAL LINE CF PERENNIALS 
CONSULT US ABOUT VARIETIES AND PRICES 
ORCHAIDOTTE FARMS, 
WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 
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